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SOME EARLY CHRISTIAN NEW TESTAMENT LEGENDS.—I. 


EACHERS are sometimes puzzled to know what to say to their class 
of the miracle-stories in the New Testament. They feel rightly 
that there is no good in merely telling the boys and girls that they do not 
believe these stories to be true; and many are content either to omit them, 
or to have them read without comment. This last, I am persuaded, is a 
mistake always; and though some stories of healing are best left out, or 
reserved for later discussion, others because of their poetic beauty, and 
what they might tell us of the early Christians who wrote them, easily 
lend themselves to the purpose of the Sunday School. There are four 
such stories especially, which are not unfrequently favourites with children, 
and which are equally capable of a very simple treatment. 
(a.) The story of the Temptation of Jesus. 
(d.) The story of Jesus walking on the sea. 
(c.) The story of Jesus feeding five thousand. 
(d.) The story of the Transfiguration. 

"These I will deal with individually in following papers. At present it 
is sufficient to say that these four stories are akin to one another in being 
stories that were never intended to be taken as fact. 

There are, indeed, many people still who believe that these stories are 
true: who believe that Jesus actually was tempted by a live Devil, and 
really did walk on the sea of Galilee in a storm, and really did feed five 
thousand hungry people with five loaves and two fishes, and that James 
and Peter and John really did see Jesus and Moses and Elijah standing 
together on the top of a mountain. But it is becoming more difficult every 
year for thoughtful persons to believe such things; every year the evidence 
grows stronger that God does not deal with men by miracle. And most 
of us are agreed that these stories if taken as history are nothing less than 
absurd. Whereas, if regarded as poetry, if taken as intentionally 
figurative, they are at once filled with beauty and meaning. 

When Jesus said, ‘‘A certain man went down from Jerusalem to 
Jericho and fell among thieves,’’ he did not mean that he had known a 
particular man who had done that, and who had been neglected by the 
priest and the Levite, but saved by the compassion of the Samaritan. He 
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was speaking figuratively. And if Jesus spoke in a figure why should 
not others write in a figure? As a matter of fact it was a custom long 
before and after Jesus to write in parable. For instance, Amos wrote, 
vii. 7-9, ‘‘And behold, Yahveh stood upon an upright wall with a plumb- 
line in his hand. And Yahveh said unto me; Amos, what seest thou ? 
And I said, A plumbline. Then said Yahveh, Behold, with this plumb- 
line I will judge the uprightness of my people Israel! I will spare them 
again no more. Isaac’s high places shall be desolate and Israel’s 
sanctuaries laid waste; and I will rise against the house of Jeroboam 
with the sword.’”’? Which is the more likely, that Amos meant he actually 
saw God standing on a wall with a line in his hand, and actually heard 
him speak these words? or that Amos wrote this by way of a parable to 
warn his countrymen of the inevitable fate of a nation full of oppression 
and poverty and strong drink ? 

Again, Isaiah says, vi. 1-11, ‘‘In the year that King Uzziah died I 
saw Yahveh sitting upon a throne, high and lifted up, and his train filled 
the temple. Above him stood the seraphim, each with six wings; with 
twain it covered its face, with twain it covered its feet, and with twain it 
did fly. And one cried unte another and said, Holy, holy, holy is Yahveh 
of hosts; the whole earth is full of his glory. And the foundations of the 
threshold were moved at the voice of him that cried, and the temple was 
filled with smoke. Then said I, Woe is me! for I am undone; because 
I am a man of unclean lips, and I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean 
lips; for mine eyes have seen the King, Yahveh of hosts! Then flew one 
of the seraphim unto me having a live coal in its hand, which it had taken 
with the tongs from off the altar, and laid it upon my mouth, and said, 
Lo, this hath touched thy lips, and thine iniquity is taken away, and thy 
sin purged. And I heard the voice of Yahveh saying, Whom shall I send, 
and who will go forus? Then saidI, HereamI,sendme. And hesaid, 
Go, and tell this people, Hear ye indeed, but understand not; and see ye 
indeed, but perceive not. Make the heart of this people fat, and make 
their ears heavy, and shut their eyes; lest they see with their eyes, and 
hear with their ears, and understand with their heart, and turn again 
and be healed. - Then said I, Lord, how long? And he answered, Until 
cities be waste without inhabitant and houses without men and the land 
be utterly destitute.” 

It would be a poor compliment to the author of this fine story, and a 
yet poorer indication of our own wit, to take its facts rather than its 
meaning to heart. Our ‘‘ears’’ would be ‘‘ heavy,” and our ‘eyes 
shut”’ if we did not perceive here that Isaiah, like Hosea, xii. 10, could 
‘use similitudes.”’ 

Take one more case, and this of a New Testament writer, Rev. i. 10-18: 
‘‘T was in the spirit on the Lord’s day, and I heard behind me a great 
voice as of a trumpet, saying, I am Alpha and Omega, the first and 
the last; and what thou seest, write in a book, and send it unto 
the seven churches of Ephesus and Smyrna and Pergamum and Thyatira 
and Sardis and Philadelphia and Laodicea. And I turned to see 
the voice that spake with me. And being turned, I saw seven golden 
lamp-stands; and in the midst of the lamp-stands one like unto the Son 
of Man, clothed with a garment down to the foot, and girt about the chest 
with a golden girdle. And his head and his hair were white like wool, as 
white as snow; and his eyes were as a flame of fire; and his feet like 
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unto fine brass as if they burned in a furnace; and his voice as the sound 
of many waters. And he had in his right hand seven stars ; and out of 
his mouth went a sharp two-edged sword; and his countenance was as 
the sun shineth in his strength. And when I saw him I fell at his feet as 
dead. And he laid his right hand upon me, saying unto me, Fear not: 
I am the first and the last; he that liveth and was dead; and behold, I 
am alive for evermore.”’ 

The meaning of this is obvious. The writer surely never meant that 
he actually saw with his own eyes seven lamp-stands in the heavens, 
and a central one shaped like a living Christ! He is speaking figuratively, 
as, indeed we are told in v. 20: the shining lamp-stands are the seven little 
early Christian churches of Asia, each a little light in the darkness of 
heathendom (Jatt. v. 14), to whom the writer wishes to address some sharp 
and wholesome advice; and the great central lamp is he whose spirit 
guideth the churches, Jesus, the true ‘Light of the World’ (Fohn ix. 5). 

Similarly the stories of the temptation of Jesus, his walking on the sea, 
his feeding of five thousand, and his transfiguration, were never intended 
originally as history, though undoubtedly they were so regarded when 
gathered up into the gospels, but were written after Jesus was dead by 
earnest Christians whose lives and imaginations had been kindled by his 
memory, to express in as beautiful a way they could the meaning of 
Christ’s spirit to them. And they did it in a manner worthy of the 
beautiful name they bore. 

Evear I. FRipp. 


LETTERS FROM BIBLE LANDS.—III. 
Scenes from St. Paul’s Travels. 


AMASCUS! the river Abana flowing through the streets, the 
Pharphar a few miles off through the plain, Mount Hermon to the 
south-west, and all the rugged range of Anti Lebanon behind the apricot 
orchards, white with blossom, which encircle the town. Here Naaman, 
the leper, lived (2 Kings v.), here Ahaz of Judah came to meet the 
king of Assyria, and saw the altar which he had copied for his own 
sacrifices (2 Kings xvi. 10), and here Paul became a Christian. 

We have not come by the same road as Paul, but by sea to Beyrout, 
and then right over the Lebanon range, up and up for hours, till our ship 
looked a little speck on the blue Mediterranean, and the mulberry and 
fig orchards gave place to grand, rocky gorges with little streams dashing 
down them, and then higher still to great tracts of snow through which 
our road is cut, leaving walls three or four feet high on either side, and 
rain and sleet falling overhead. It seems quite strange to feel cold—and 
bitterly cold—after the intense heat of yesterday. 

The poor camels, twenty or thirty in a string, look cold and miserable 
pacing through the slush, their drivers quite as much so in thin slippers 
coming half-off at every step, the long trains of baggage wagons, with 
tilts, can hardly get up the steep hills, and the rollers which keep the road 
in order have twelve mules harnessed to each. 

Over these mountains must have marched Shalmaneser, of Assyria, 
and his army, when, having conquered the king of Damascus and his 
ally, Ahab of Israel, on the slopes of Mount Hermon, he reached 
Beyrout, and accepted the tribute and offers of submission sent to him 
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by Jehu ; but there was no such good road then as the French have lately 
made. We might have driven from Beyrout to Damascus in one day. 

The cedars of Lebanon no longer cover the mountains. but are almost 
gone, and we saw only a broken branch covered with cones, which had 
been brought into our inn. 

If you look at the map you will see that between Lebanon and Anti 
Lebanon comes Coeli Syria, that is, hollow Syria, the valley, rich with 
colour, green wheat, dark ploughed earth, flecks of bright sun and deep 
_ shadow, a fruitful flat strip, walled with pinkish rocky mountains, in the 
hollows of which nestle villages of sun-dried bricks mixed with chopped 
straw, such as the Israelites made in Egypt, with flat overhanging roofs 
of branches plastered with mud, and each with its little stone roller on 
the roof to keep it rolled. 

Sometimes an enterprising village has painted all its houses buff or 
bright blue, but more often they are of the natural mud, and from them 
come bright-eyed children who look shyly at us and kiss our hands, and 
handsome, sturdy men, who, as they pass us on the road, or look up from 
their ploughing, give us a salutation without begging, as anyone and 
everyone does in Egypt and Palestine. 

At sunrise we see the herds of little, black cattle being led out to their 
pasture, and women, in long red or orange robes, carrying water from the 
stream in jars gracefully poised upon their heads. 

Wecross the valley, and go over the lower Anti Lebanon to Damascus, 
in its flat plain, with the blossoming orchards encircling it. 

Most eastern of any of the towns we have seen is Damascus, for ‘‘the 
street which is called straight,’’ as well as most of the other bazaars, are 
roofed, the older ones with pointed roofs of open timbers, making a dim 
light in the tiny shops like those we have got to know so well, and the 
camel’s footsteps are almost noiseless on the trodden earth which forms 
the street, so that we look up sometimes to find a camel’s neck stretched 
out above us, or a string of donkeys brushing against us as we stand 
bargaining. Each trade keeps its own street. In one, every shop is 
filled with gay harness, in another, with the high, inlaid wooden pattens 
which are worn instead of shoes, or with brass work, silver ornaments, or 
the gorgeous silks and stuffs of gold and rich colours which are so 
different from our English taste. 

A favourite colour here for the long eastern robes is a pale grey blue, 
edged with brown fur, contrasting pleasantly with the richer red and 
orange which are common to all the East. 

Every here and there an opening leads out of the noisy street to a 
cool, black and white striped marble dome, with a fountain playing in the 
middle, and bales of goods piled round. This is the exchange of some 
particular trade. 

English travellers are by no means so common here as in Cairo or 
Jerusalem, and a little crowd of children, sometimes as many as fifty, 
would follow us about, quite polite, but watching to see what we did. In 
the East people lead far less stirring lives than with us. Few ordinary 
workmen earn more than tenpence a day, but food is cheap, bread and 
fruit is the chief diet, and five of the thin flat cakes of bread can be 
bought for a halfpenny, and nearly two pounds of apricots for another 
halfpenny. Fires are not needed, except a pan of hot charcoal for 
cooking, or warming the hands. } 
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Work goes on, it is true, but the Orientals never seem so happy as 
when they can sit and do nothing. Their whole aim in life is different, 
they have less energy, less ambition, less care for the morrow. In many 
ways they are like grown-up children. 

They are Mohammedans, and here, as elsewhere, we saw much of the 
bowing to the earth in prayer, and the ceremonial washing. Each 
mosque has a fountain, and as each man enters at the call to prayer, he 
takes off his shoes and his outer garments, washes hands, feet, and 
head at the fountain, and then kneels, bowing his head repeatedly till 
his forehead touches the ground. 

Sometimes we saw a whole row bowing together, one in front leading. 
There seems to be no public service except reading the Koran, and this, 
which though in a public place, is said by each man for himself. The 
call to prayer is given from a tall and slender tower called a minaret, of 
_ which there will be many in an eastern city. 

From one of them we looked down on the houses below, and could 
see how they were built round little courtyards, with orange trees growing 
in them. We had a fine view, also, of the many baths, which are such 
an institution in hot countries, and of the narrow, roofed streets and flat 
house tops, which told us so plainly that we were far from England. 


After another long journey back over the two chains of mountains, we | 
joined our ship again at Beyrout, and sailed for Ephesus, two days of © 


the smoothest and bluest of seas and summer sunshine overhead. 

Like Paul we sailed under Cyprus—the home of his fellow-missionary, 
Barnabas—and next morning, ,before breakfast, the town of Rhodes 
came in sight, rising tier behind tier of houses and palm trees, behind 
the thick walls and round towers, so bravely held for five months by the 
Christian knights of Rhodes against the Mohammedan Turks. 

All day long we threaded our way through islands, many more than 
are marked on any map, some containing villages and cultivated fields, 
some mere rocks. If you want to know the names of them look in the 
account of Paul’s voyages, especially in Acts xx. I will only mention 
Patmos, where John 1s supposed to have written the Book of Revelation. 
This, with a monastery on its highest peak, we saw just at sunset, pale 
grey against an orange sky. 

Next! morning we landed on the mainland, in a little sandy cove, 
about three miles from Ephesus, and here a queer procession was drawn 
up to receive us—three or four carriages, all that could be got in the 
neighbourhood, some eight or ten rough-looking horses decked with 
bright saddle cloths, huge stirrups, worsted tassels, shells and blue bead 
necklaces, tended by some dozen handsome, but wild-looking men, in 
short, full, blue cotton trousers to the knee, instead of to the ankle, as we 
have seen before, striped waistcoat.and fez, and huge leather belts, 
evidently their pockets, much stuffed out. We moved off in single file, 
keeping close together, the rear brought up by seven of our own sailors 
with guns and cutlasses, for brigands live in these hills, who carry off 
people to their mountains and keep them until their friends pay large 
sums of money for their ransom. 

Our road lay between the sea and the hills, through well-cultivated 
fields and tracts where camels were browsing amongst the sheep and 
cows, but there were hardly any houses. 

Presently we reached a marshy flat covered with rushes, evidently the 
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sea had once come further up, so that the buildings, whose ruins now 
stand in the middle of the valley, were along the harbour margin. 

Jerusalem and Damascus are busy cities still, but Ephesus is nothing 
but ruins. There is not a whole building of any sort left standing, but 
for acres the ground is covered with pieces, from three or four complete 
arches or a length of wall, to splinters of coloured marble no bigger than 
one’s finger, so thickly strewn that we trod on them at every step. 

To the left of the town as you look at it from the sea stood the great 
temple of Diana. Now an oval hollow filled with blocks of marble, 
lengths of pillar, carved capital and cornice, inscriptions to people long 
forgotten, all tossed in wild confusion, with reeds growing amongst them, 
and snakes gliding between, is all that is left of this wonder of the world. 

The main part of the town climbed a little hill, behind which lay the 
gymnasium and burial ground, while to the right the town was brought 
up abruptly by another and larger hill, running out to sea, and\.crowned 
by a tower, which must have guarded the harbour when the sea came 
further up. Under this hill lay the theatre, ‘‘ where for about the space 
of two hours the crowd cried out, Great is Diana of the Ephesians.”’ 

Here we lunched, and then wandered about, finding out where this or 
that building once stood, trying to imagine what they looked like before 
they were shaken down by earthquake, and their great marble pillars 
carried off to build Christian churches and Mohammedan mosques, and 
contrasting the busy, stirring life which filled the city of St. Paul’s day, © 
with the quiet loneliness, where now a shepherd was piping to his sheep, 
and a great crane standing motionless on one leg in the swamp. 

Now turn to Acts xvii. and read from verse 15 to the end. 

This Athens is the next place of which I have to tell you. 

Twenty minutes by rail, the first railroad we have seen for many a 
day, takes us up to it from the busy port. It is the capital of Greece. 
There are streets of new houses, fine new public buildings, shops just like 
ours, familiar dress and ways meet us at every turn. We have left the 
East and got back to Europe, though the language, and here and there a 
man in full, short, white petticoat over leather leggings, and’ scarlet cap 
with long, black tassel, reminds us that it is not England yet. 

But Athens has its ruins too. On a steep clitt in the centre of the 
town stands the finest group of temple ruins in the world. 

To these temples Paul looked up from the lower Mars Hill or 
Areopagus, then covered with houses, now bare white rock and green 
grass, or from his earnest talk in the market place, ‘‘and his spirit was 
stirred within him, to find the city wholly given to idolatry.” 

Now the shrines of the idols are empty, the great temples stand 
shattered and roofless, the sculptures which adorned them are in the , 
British Museum, and Athens is full of Christian churches. 

One place remains, Malta, ‘the island called Melita’’ (Acts xxviii.), 
a curious rocky place, with large harbours protected by many forts. The 
winds blow tremendously here, and every field and garden is surrounded 
by high walls, so that we see little but grey stone, though the bouquets of 
roses and orange-blossom sold for a few pence at every street corner, 
show us that the place is not really barren. 

Here the knights of Rhodes found refuge after the siege of which I 
spoke before, and here they built a grand and gay church, where many 
of them are buried. This we saw, but the quiet, little bay where St. Paul 
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came ashore, we had no time to go to, and only caught a glimpse of it as 
we steamed out, away for Old England, bringing back with us memories 
which will make many a name flash into a mind-picture whenever we 
hear it, and widen our interests in many directions. 

I hope, too, that this account will enable some few others to have a 
clearer idea of these lands, and of Bible history, and diminish the 
number of those who think, like the old woman to whom I was giving an 
account of our journey, that ‘‘ Jerusalem is only a name.” Mes 


STUDIES OF LONGFELLOW’S POEMS. 
The Good Part that shall not be taken away. 


HIS short poem is the description of a good woman who made a great 
sacrifice. When Longfellow wrote this poem its heroine was living 

‘‘by Great Kenhawa’s side,’’ the mistress of a village school; and anyone 
ignorant of her history, would never have guessed that the simple-hearted 
teacher had given up wealth and social position to obey the call of duty. 

When we read in the Gospel about the rich young man who turned 
away sorrowful because he could not bring himself to sell all that he had 
to follow the Master, we are tempted to sympathise with him, and think 
that Christ proposed too severe a test of discipleship. But we must 
remember that, at first, Christ only required of him the life of simple 
obedience,—‘‘ Thou knowest the commandments”’; and it was only when 
the young man demanded the conditions of the life of heroic sacrifice that 
Christ honestly told him that to be his follower he must give up the things 
that bound him to the world of wealth and pleasure. 

The heroine of our poem made the great renunciation which that young 
man found impossible. Before I tell the story of Margaret Mercer, I will 
quote the whole poem, as it is a short one. 


SHE dwells by Great Kenhawa’s side, 
In valleys green and cool ; 

And all her hope and all her pride 
Are in the village school. 


' Her soul, like the transparent air 
That robes the hills above, 
Though not of earth, encircles there 
All things with arms of love. 


And thus she walks among her girls 
With praise and mild rebukes ; 

Subduing e’en rude village churls 
By her angelic looks. 


She reads to them at eventide 
Of One who came to save; 
To cast the captive’s chains aside, 
And liberate the slave. 
> And oft the blesséd time foretells 
When all men shall be free; 
And musical, as silver bells, 


Their falling chains shall be, 


/ 
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And following her belovéd Lord, 
In decent poverty, 

She makes her life one sweet record 
And deed of charity. 

For she was rich, and gave up all 
To break the iron bands 

Of those who waited in her hall, 
And laboured in her lands. 


Long since beyond the Southern sea | 
Their outbound sails have sped, 
While she, in meek humility, 
Now earns her daily bread. 


It is their prayers, which never cease, 
That clothe her with such grace; 

Their blessing is the light of peace 
That shines upon her face. 


This good woman was born in Maryland, and there seemed to be 
everything in her lot to make her happy and contented. She had a good 
father, who was very rich, and did everything in his power to provide for 
her comfort. She had a quick intellect, and with large opportunities of 
education she became a clever, highly-cultured young woman. And yet 
she was not contented. But hers was a noble discontent, she was dis- 
satisfied with her life, not because she wanted more pleasure, but because 
she longed to be employed in some useful’ work. She was not so much 
dis-satisfied as wn-satisfied. She felt that life was intended for something 
more than happiness, and that the highest blessedness could only be found 
in giving oneself up to some divine occupation. Selfish pleasure never 
satisfies us, because God has made us with natures capable of going out 
of self to share the life of others; and only by what we call the sacrifice 
of self can we gain the realization of that higher self which is the divine 
ideal of what we ought to be,—God’s own thought of us when he made us 
and therefore meant us for some high and holy work. That is what Christ 
meant by the paradox: ‘‘ He that seeketh his life shall lose it; but who- 
soever loseth his life for my sake, the same shall save it.’’ That is really 
the secret of the doctrine of salvation by the cross; we must die that we 
may live; the garments of our character must be washed in the blood of 
divine self-sacrifice, if we are to join the triumph of the white-robed saints 
who have come out of great tribulation. The conviction of this great 
truth was profoundly felt by Margaret in her comfortable cultured home. 
She had not found the life for which she was intended. This is how she 
described her feelings to a friend: ‘‘I, like every little mole, toiling in his 
own dark passage, have been given to murmuring; and my great com- 
plaint for some time past has been, that I was cut off from every means 
of usefulness, and could not find anything on earth to do that might not 
as well remain undone.” 

She mixed a great deal in fashionable society, but the unsatisfied 
longings of her heart were only intensified by the hollowness of such 
pleasures as the gay world provided. She once wrote ‘I acknowledge 
that there are many persons around me vastly better thanl am; but I am 
speaking of society, not people; and I confess that the un-ideaed chatter 
of females is beyond my endurance. They are very capable of better 
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things, but what of that? is it not yet more annoying that they will do 

nothing better? When I go into gay scenes, the illusion is gone, and I 

fancy the illuminated hall to resemble the castle of enchantment, where 

Armida kept all who were capable of virtue bound in the lap of pleasure.” 

But God never leaves an earnest soul long unsatisfied. ‘‘ Blessed.are 

hey which do hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they shall be 
led.” . 

And the time came when Margaret found a great opportunity of 
satisfying her deep hunger and thirst for loving service and heroic sacrifice. 
When her father died in the year 1820, she found herself in possession of 
a large fortune, chiefly consisting of negro slaves. No doubt these slaves 
had been kindly treated by their good master, and now their mistress 
would do everything in her power to make their lot as tolerable as 
servitude can be rendered. But just about this time the question was 
being raised in America whether slavery was not a great crime which 
ought at any cost to be abolished. 

In 1816 Henry Clay had formed what was called the Colonization 
Society to enable free slaves to commence a new career in a distant land. 
A large district was purchased in Upper Guinea, and it speaks much for 
the vigour of the new enterprise, that about eleven thousand negroes were 
formed into a free state in that country before the year 1853. As soon as 
the doctrine of abolition reached her, Margaret Mercer enthusiastically 
adopted it. Here at last was the divine call which she must instantly 
obey ; here was the grand opportunity for a duty which she must fulfil to 
the uttermost. The command came “‘ Give up all that thou hast; take 
up thy cross, and follow me’’; and at once there came the glad response: 
‘Lord, I will give up all to do thy will and to serve my brethren.”’ 

She immediately liberated her slaves, paid their passage to Liberia, 
feveee them with means of earning their living in a strange land, and 
eft herself literally penniless. And the beautiful element in her character 
was the joy which she found in her sacrifice; she gained a blessedness 
infinitely better than any happiness the world can give: A German 
writer quaintly tells us that some people who do not refuse the cross, yet 
will not bear it bravely, ‘‘ they trail their cross.’’ But Margaret bore 
her cross so courageously and gladly that she found it a privilege and 
blessing. ‘‘ When I hold the cross, I find that it is holding me,” said 
the ancient saint, ‘‘et teneo et teneor.’’ And that was the experience of 
this good woman. She lived till 1846, and during those twenty-six years 
she earned her living by teaching in a village school; and who can tell 
the hallowed influence which her beautiful spirit exerted on the children 
who shared her instructions ? 

It may be said that her renunciation did very little to abolish the curse 
of slavery, which needed a national baptism of blood and fire before the 
evil thing could be destroyed; but for her it was enough that she had 
made her protest against an evil system, and freed herself from complicity 
in its crimes. At least her own soul was clear of compromise with sin, 
and her heroic deed has helped to feed the high tradition of mankind. It 
is most true that ‘‘ the greatest gift a hero leaves his race is to have been 
a hero,’’ and in this brief poem Longfellow did well to immortalize one of 
the truest, bravest women who have blessed the world with their lofty 
deeds and radiant presences, 

FRANK WALTERS, 
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LESSONS FOR SUNDAY CLASSES.—VII. 
Mercy. 


READINGS FROM THE BIBLE.—God’s mercy to Abraham, Gen. xvili. 
16-33; to Lot, xix. 1-22; to Hagar, xxi. 12-20. Reuben saves Joseph, 
xxxvii. Christ’s mercy to sinners, Matt. ix. 10-13; Unmerciful servant, 
Matt. xviii. 23-35; Two debtors, Luke vii. 36-50; Good Samaritan, 
Luke xX. 30-37. 

Find verses on the mercy of God in Psalms, Proverbs, Sermon on the 
Mount, Ephesians, and Fames. 

UT in the western wilds of America was stationed a camp of 

miners who had discovered gold. It is difficult for us living in 
quiet, peaceful homes to imagine the desperate, quarrelsome life which 
exists in these mining stations, where men are constantly exposed to 
danger of all sorts, and who seldom, if ever, go about without fire-arms 
or knives to protect them. Among the miners was one especially fierce 
character named Phil Blood, who after toiling all day—and he was a 
splendid worker—preferred taking his recreation in picking quarrels with 
his mates, and fighting anybody who gave him a chance. But if there 
was a special object of hatred to him it was an Indian whose race he 
counted no more than mere animals,—wily snakes whom no one could or 
ought to trust. 

One day there happened to stray into camp an old Indian who went 
by the name of Black Panther. He was a half-witted, harmless, well- 
disposed man, well known to the miners, none of whom however would 
have anything to do with him except the captain of the band, who, being 
a just, kind-hearted man, went forward and shook him by the hand. At 
that time food was getting low in the camp, and Black Panther proved 
very useful, with his inborn, savage acuteness, for tracking and scenting 
animals to keep the camp from starvation. Nevertheless Phil Blood 
did not like this kind reception of the Indian, and the captain, seeing 
hatred and wrath in his eyes knew there was danger ahead and took care 
to keep the two enemies apart. 

One hot, blazing day, most of the miners were reposing in the shade 
out of the glaring noon-day sun; Phil Blood was among them when the 
hunting-party returned with Black Panther at their head. They were 
all very merry, and the Indian having perhaps drunk more than was 
good for him, began playing and dancing about, and as luck would have 
it, he must needs go up to Phil Blood and continue leering and grinning 
at him in a harmless, silly way. 

This was quite enough. A foolish joke from a poor savage was 
sufficient to rouse Phil’s revengeful hatred to boiling point. Herose, and 
out flashed his knife. One look into his face and the Indian turned and 
fled for his life, with Phil hotly pursuing him up the hill-side, until they 
came to the crags at the top. Now these crags overlooked an awful 
chasm which might be well leaped by a deer,—but by a man! If the 
Indian didn’t clear it he would be brought to bay by the miner, and then, 
then what would happen? The captain, seeing the danger, screamed to 
Phil to let the Indian be. But on they went, until Black Panther came 
to the edge of the chasm. ‘Then, with fear to help his natural quickness 
he sprang and cleared it safely at a bound! And not too soon; for close 
behind came the man who was thirsting to kill him. Yet he paused for 
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a moment on the brink, knowing that certain death would follow if he 
slipped down that awful hole. But then his enemy stood on the other 
side, and he was baulked of his prey. Was he going to hesitate when a 
red man had succeeded? He took a run, leaped, touched the other 
edge and—just missed! With a shriek he sank down ; there was a thin 
shrub growing on the brink, and to this he clung, swinging between the 
edge and the yawning depths below. Then all of a sudden, he was seen, 
not grasping the shrub, but clinging for dear life to a pair of human 
hands, which were holding him up and lifting him out of danger. Safe 
and sound he scrambled up at last on the other side, saved by his victim. 
There they stood face to face, and the miners from below watched breath- 
less to see what they would do. Phil Blood was pale and scared with the 
terrible danger to which he had been exposed, while the Indian looked at 
him apprehensively. Then Phil stepped back to the chasm’s edge and 
drew his bowie-knife from his belt. Down into the chasm he cast it; 
then whistled and lounged away. His victim had shewn mercy and 
saved his life; was he going to be outdone by a poor, ignorant savage ? 
The two men came walking slowly home, and many a jest and jeer 
had Phil Blood to endure from his companions. But he paid no attention, 
only for many a-week he never offered to fight any man, and kept a 
civiller tongue in his head. And when an Indian came by he would hang 
his head rather than look at him with the old mistrust and hatred. 
Whittier has written a poem on Piero Luca, who belonged to a sect 
called ‘‘ the brothers of mercy.’’ Their business in life had been to carry 
the poor, the sick and the outcasts to the hospital of which he was the 
porter. In course of time he fell ill, and at his dying bed sat a monk ad- 
ministering consolation. Piero, a good, kind, gentle-hearted man, had 
loved the charitable work in which for forty years he had been engaged ; 
and as he now listened to the bell of the convent for the first time, un- 
answered by himself, he tossed helplessly on his pillow, regretting that his 
life would soon be over. The monk very naturally tried to soothe him 
with promises of future blissful reward awaiting him for the good life he 
had led in this world. Still Piero was not quite happy. He was too 
humble to share all the glories that the monk depicted, besides there 
would be no happiness for him, if, enjoying the peace and serenity of 
heaven, he were to remember the many poor, sad, suffering ones who 
might never enter there. It was this which made his last moments so 
unhappy, and the monk, not understanding the tender heart which sug- 
gested these doubts, sternly rebuked him and went away. The poor sick 
man, feeling he had offended his spiritual adviser, and not knowing 
where to turn for consolation could only pray, ‘‘ Thy will be done.” 


Then was he made aware by soul and ear, 

Of somewhat pure and holy bending o’er him; 
And of a voice like that of her who bore him, 
Tender and most compassicnate: ‘‘ Never fear | 
For heaven is love, as God himself is love ; 

The work below shall be thy werk above.” 

And when he looked lo! in the stern monk’s place 
He saw the shining of an angel’s face! 


There has been a beautiful legend put into verse entitled ‘‘The soul of 
Judas Iscariot.” It describes the conscience-stricken, remorseful soul 
wandering about, seeking shelter and peace, but in vain, Through 
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dreary wastes, and stern, rock-bound deserts, midst storm and wind, the 
soul goes helplessly, despairingly on, pursued always by the remembrance 
of the black, treacherous deed it had committed. One dismal, stormy, 
winter night it finds a house from which a warm, pleasant light is stream- 
ing. On looking in, it beholds the Bridegroom standing at the head of 
a table spread with the Holy Supper, and the wedding guests are seated 
around. And the soul seeing the face of the Master it had betrayed, 
shrieks and wails in its pain. On hearing this the Bridegroom in great 
compassion asks-who it is that moans without, when one of the guests, 
looking from the lighted hall recognises the soul of Judas. All his com- 
panions start up and demand that it shall be scourged away again into 
the night, but the Bridegroom rebukes them. He goes to the door with 
a light in his hand, and at the sight of his bright, shining face, the soul 
stands hushed and still. At his voice’s gentle bidding it confesses how 
for many long days and nights it had wandered about. The Bridegroom 
then waved his hands three times and flakes of snow fall to the ground. 
Out of every flake comes a dove, and all these doves surround the body 
of Judas Iscariot and bear it aloft. 


’Twas the Bridegroom stood at the open door, 
And beckoned, smiling sweet ; 
’Twas the soul of Judas Iscariot 
Stole in and fell at his feet. 
“The Holy Supper is spread within, 
And the many candles shine, . 
And I have waited long for thee 
Before I pour the wine!” 
The supper wine is poured at last, 
The lights burn bright and fair, 
Iscariot washes the Bridegroom’s feet 
And dries them with his hair. 
AGNES BARTRAM. 


OLD STORIES FOR YOUNG CHILDREN.—VIIJI. 
The Tower of Babel. 


66 LET the dove out of the ark this afternoon, mother,’ said Joan. 

‘‘T thought perhaps I had been unfair to her, for after all it’s only 
natural to a poor little bird to want to stay out in the open air when she 
could.”’ 

“Yes, I don’t think anyone ever thought of blaming her for stopping 
out. I’m sure I never did! However, I don’t suppose your dove was 
any the worse for a few hours more in the ark.” 

‘QO, yes she was, for the water was inside the ark, ever since its upset, 
and she was wet. But I put her out on the window-sill in the sunshine, 
and she’s dry now, only not nice and tidy as a proper dove would be. 
Are there any more stories for me to-day, mother? I know there are, 
the Bible is so big, and we’ve only got such a little way. Look, there’sa 
picture of the dove: that’s where we got to.” 

‘©O, plenty more, Joan. A curious story comes next.” 

‘Then tell me guzck, mother, and let us get as much as ever we can.” 

‘Well, Joan, you remember that the story about the flood told of the 
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ark resting on the top of Mount Ararat: after that, when people spread 
about over the face of the earth when the flood was gone, it says that they 
journeyed eastwards, and they came to a plain in the land of Shinar. 
That is more south than east, from Ararat, for here it is on the map: it 
lay between the two great rivers, the Tigris and Euphrates, not very far 
from where they flow into the Persian Gulf. Then some of the people 
stayed and lived there: and the story says that they made bricks, and 
burnt them thoroughly; and they had brick for stone, and slime for 
mortar. And they decided to build a city, and a tower, and said that the 
top of the tower should reach to heaven.”’ 

Joan laughed. ‘‘ As if it could, mother !’’ 

‘Then the story says, ‘ And the Lord came down to see the city and 
the tower which the children of men builded.’” 

‘‘ How funny it is, mother,’’ said Joan: ‘As if God did not see and 
know all about it, without coming down to look !”’ 

‘Yes, Joan. It is just as if God were a man. And the next thing is 
even more like that ; for God was not pleased with what he saw, and said 
that now that men had begun to be so bold and presumptuous there was 
nothing that they might not do; and so to hinder them, and prevent their 
going on to do more and more clever or audacious things, it says that 
God ‘confounded their language.’ Till now they had all talked one 
language and could understand one another; but now it says that the 
Lord did there confound the language of all the earth; so that they did 
not understand one another ; and they were scattered abroad upon the 
face of all the earth.” 

‘And is that how people come to talk different languages? How funny!”’ 

“Do you think it was, Joan? Did people get to speak different 
languages because God was jealous and angry ?” 

“O no, of course not! And is it a dad thing to talk different 
languages? I thought it was rather nice, because we can learn French 
and German and Italian, and the little German and French boys and 
girls can learn English, and so on.” : 

‘Yes, I think this is a curious example of guess-stories, or ‘perhaps- 
stories,’ as you call them.”’ 

“*O let me see then, mother. I'll find out how it came.’”’ And Joan 
thought a little, and then said— 

‘‘['ll make it into atale, mother. Once upona time, a long, long while 
ago, some men travelled a long way from their own country, and they came 
to a place where people talked a different language, and the men who 
were travelling couldn’t understand what the others said ; and they began 
to think how it could be that different languages came; and one man 
guessed one way, and another guessed another way.— — — You go on, 
mother ; I can’t get any further.” 

“Well, we will follow your travelling men, Joan, and see where they 
went. We will suppose that they wandered down by the side of this 
great river, the Euphrates, travelling as Noah’s descendants did, from 
near Ararat ; it was a long, long journey, and they saw many wonderful 
and curious things by the way; and when they came to. the river they 
went by the side of it till they came to the plain of Shinar, which is 
between the two rivers, Tigris and Euphrates. Then they crossed the 
Euphrates at the place where Babylon is marked on the map; and then 
' they went a little way from the river to see a curious building of which 
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they had heard. The country round was a great plain, quite flat ; and 
from a long way off they could see a great ruined building, standing up 
alone in the plain.” 

‘‘ What was it, mother? said Joan. 

‘‘Tt was once a great temple, belonging to the city of Babylon; it was 
built as a temple to a god whom the people there called Bel. I believe 
no one knows when it was built.” 

‘‘ And what did it look like!’’ asked Joan. 

‘‘Our travellers found it in ruins,—but the ruins showed that it had 
been an enormous building. As they walked about it they found that it 
was built of clay bricks, cemented together with asphalt, of which there 
was plenty in the plain round the building. They heard how it had once 
been a building of eight storeys, each storey being smaller than the one 
below it; and it was square. In the top storey of the eight there was once 
a room, with a golden altar in it; and a bed for the god Bel; for it was 
thought that Bel only liked high places, and so the builders had made the 
room up at the top, and as high above the earth as they could possibly get.” 

‘‘ How funny to put a bed for the god Bel!” said Joan. 

‘‘ But our travellers found only a part of the tower standing; and the 
people talking languages they could not understand ; and they talked 
together about how that great tower had come to be built, and, as you say, 
one guessed one thing and one guessed another,—one said ‘ perhaps it 
was in this way,’ and another said ‘it was so high, perhaps the people 
wanted to reach right up into heaven with*it,’ and another said ‘and 
perhaps God was angry with them, and came down and punished them 
for trying to do such a thing;’ and another said, ‘Oh, yes, and 
perhaps the way in which he punished them was by confounding their 
languages and making them speak in such a way that they could not 
understand one another, and that is how it is that we cannot understand 
these men who live here, because ever since then there have been many 
languages.’ ”’ 

‘‘T’m very glad there have,” said Joan. ‘‘I think it would be very 
dull and stupid if all people all over the world spoke the same language. 
I think it is much nicer that people are different, and that they should 
have to learn new languages before they can get on well together.”’ 

‘The tower was called ‘ Babel,’ and that was supposed to be from a 
Hebrew word which means to confound or confuse ; so it might be called 
the ‘ tower of confusion !’”’ 

‘‘T suppose people fancied that all at once all the men and women 
began chattering in different languages ; how surprised they must have 
been at not understanding each other, and what a chatter they must have 
made! I don’t wonder that they called it a tower of confusion ; for 
‘confusion’ means a great muddle, doesn’t it, mother? You said my 
clothes-drawer was all in confusion when you sent me to put it in order 
yesterday.”’ 

‘Yes, Joan, that is quite right; it means that instead of different 
things being kept distinct and separate they were all mixed up, and, as 
you say, ‘ muddled.’ ”’ 

‘‘Can you tell me any more about the tower, mother ?”’ 

‘‘The people in the country round called it the ‘mountain of Nimrod.’ 
Nimrod was supposed to have been a king, who ruled over that part of 
the country.” 
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‘© Is the tower of Babel still there, mother? or has it all tumbled down? 
If I were to go there could I see any of it?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, there is still a large ruin left, and it can be seen from all the 
country round, because the country is flat, and the tower is so large and 
still rises up above the plain.”’ . 

‘I should like to go and see it? I wonder what it was really like, 
before it tumbled down,”’ 

‘‘ People have made out a good deal what it must have been like, 
partly from the parts of it that are still left, and partly from descriptions 
of it which have been left by old writers.”’ 

‘ Tell me more about it, mother. You said it was eight storeys, and 
that the top room with the altar and bed in it was for Bel. What were 
the other seven storeys like?”’ 

‘‘T believe there was a room in the bottom storey, and that there was 
in this room a golden image or statue of either Bel or some other god, 
sitting down, and a golden throne and footstool. In front of the image 
was an altar; and every year, when the feast of Bel came round, a great 
quantity of incense was burnt on the altar. Incense is a sweet smelling 
stuff that was thought to please the gods ; and it was continually used in 
sacrifices.” 

‘“Then there was a room at the bottom, and a room at the top. 
What was there between ? there must have been hundreds of stairs, to 
get up so high.” 

‘‘T believe there was a sloping passage, going up hill, round the 
tower, to go up by. I do not think there were any more rooms in it; and 
that is all I know about the tower, Joan.” 

‘© How do you know all that, mother ?”’ 

“T read it in a book called The Bible for Young People.” 

‘Can I read that book then, if it is for young people?” 

“‘T don’t think you could understand it yet, Joan ; but I can tell you, 
as we go on, some things out of it which will help you to understand the 
real Bible.”’ : 

“Well, I think it is all very interesting ; and lots of things are very 
funny too. Have we done all you know about Babel now, mother ?”’ 

‘* Ves, I do not know any more to tell you about Babel, I think. You 
may sometimes hear people say, now-a-days, ‘There is a perfect Babel;’ 
should you know what that meant, Joan?” 

‘©O yes, mother, our teacher said that the other day, when we made 
a great noise coming out of school. I didn’t know what she meant then, 
—at least I knew she meant that we made too much noise, but I didn’t 
know what Babel meant. I know now though. It meansa great chatter 
and noise, like what the people made at the great tower of Babel, and we 
do make such a chatter sometimes ; it would nearly deafen you !’’ 

‘Yes, a ‘confusion of tongues,’ isn’t it, Joan ?”’ 

‘That's exactly what it is,’’ said Joan, and then added thoughtfully, 
‘* Confusion of tongues,—‘ Babel,’—I’ve often heard of those before, but 
I never noticed them, or thought what they meant. Mother, I think I am 
like a cupboard with a lot of things locked up, and you have got the key 
and come and bring out one thing after another, and make me see what 
they are like.”’ 

‘T think we are alllikethat, Joan. When I was a little girl I used to 
learn hymns to say to my mother ; and those that I learnt then I have 
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never forgotten, and ever since I have been grown up these hymns have 
kept coming back to me, as if, as you say, they had been locked up in a 
cupboard, and I have seen what the words meant which I learnt by heart 
then without understanding. It is as if the meaning had been locked up, 
and like the flowers came out when the light and sunshine shone upon it.’”’ 

‘‘That’s nice, mother. Let me learn hymns too, like you when you 
were a little girl, Anything more about your being a little girl, mother ? 

I do like hearing that ; and when you say ‘when I was a little girl,’ I 
know something nice is coming.”’ 

‘‘No more now, dear, for it is already past bedtime. We will have’some 
more stories and talk to-morrow.” 

‘‘ Bedtime again, mother? I think it’s always bedtime when we get 
most happy and interested. I wonder what story we shall’ have to- 
morrow.” 

GERTRUDE MARTINEAU. 


IN THE LAND THAT LIES AT THE BACK OF THINGS.—1I. 


The World-Organ. 


AVE you heard of the boy who went into the Land-that-lies-at-the- 
back-of-Things? No! Well, I can tell you something about him 
if you like to listen. 

One day he was running down the side of a hill, when the path 
turned round to the left, and befare him rose another hill, which appeared 
to be covered at the top with tall trees. 

There seemed to be steps or stairs up this hill, and he began to 
ascend them. When he looked up, the steps seemed ever so high, and 
then over the top of the hill there seemed to be a light veil of cloud so 
delicate and lovely that it seemed almost transparent, and yet like mother 
o’ pearl. Up the stairs he went, yet it did not seem to tire him one bit, 
and although the way looked very long when he started, he seemed to 
be moving upwards very quickly. And what seemed very wonderful was 
that the forest which at first crowned the hill-top, and then seemed to be 
veiled with clouds of opal, now seemed to look like the entrance to some 
vast building. And so he found it to be. I cannot describe it to you, for 
he could not describe it to me, but it was like the Holy City, built of 
rubies and sapphires and emeralds, with doors of gold and pearl. But 
still more wonderful, this loveliness did not seem to frighten him. He 
felt full of awe but he seemed as if he were in his father’s house, only that 
there was a strange stillness, as if his father had just said ‘‘ James—I am 
going to speak to you!” and then all was quiet. 

In went the boy, but not far, for he seemed speechless. It was like a 
vast cathedral, but so different! There was no dull colourless stone, but 
the floor and the pillars, the walls and the roof, which seemed as high 
above him as heaven itself, seemed as if they were made of seven-hued 
rainbows and gold and pearl. And all through the place there was the 
perfume of incense, and—was it music that he could hear? Before him 
and above him rose one vast organ-front with myriads of golden pipes, 
And the music was the most wonderful that he had ever heard, 
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He could hear the wind sighing and moaning in the pine forest, 
laughing among corn-fields, and whispering a tale of love to the grass 
and the flowers of the field. Then hexcould hear the ocean rolling and 
tossing, the cry of the sea-bird, and the tinkle of the thousand little streams 
that trickled down the face of the cliff. He could hear the music of the 
flowers as they grew, of the fruit as it ripened, and the notes of millions 
of small creatures that he never knew or saw. 

In the organ-front he saw a door, through which he passed down a 
winding stair. 

Now he saw that he was not alone! The music of the organ seemed 
to him to be descending and ascending from choirs of angels. Each 
angel was a messenger, a singer. All were different, but each had his 
duty to perform. 

Down from the organ’s inner heart they came, and then up and up 
golden spiral stairs which led to where James did not know, nor could he 
see what became of them. 

Once more James stood in the little doorway and found himself 
beside one who sat at the organ, and whose hands were on the keys. 
And he looked in the face of the little boy, and smiled. 

‘“ Who are you?’”’ said James. 

‘‘T am the organist,’’ said he. ‘‘It is I who am playing.” 

‘« And where is your music-book ?”’ said the little boy. 

‘‘T have none,” said the organist. 

““What!’’ said James, ‘‘do you know all this grand music by 
heart 2?” 

‘““Yes,’”’ said the organist, ‘‘it comes from my heart; I feel it, and 
the music flows out.’’ 

‘‘ What tune do you call it ?”’ asked the boy. Z 

“Tt has no name; it is myself. What would you call it ?’’~ said the 
organist. 

‘©Tt makes me think of the love of my mother,’ 

‘Then call it Love,” said the organist. 

‘“‘ Have you played long, and is there much more to play?’’ asked 
James. ; 

‘‘Yes,’’ said the organist. ‘‘ This music goes on from everlasting io 
everlasting ; it will never cease.” 

‘* And who are those angels I saw? They seemed to come from this 
organ.” 

“Yes,” said the organist, ‘‘they are the music that I am making. 
My music is not all sound ; when I play my music lives, and every note 
becomes something. See!” 

And the place was flooded with a greater sunlight, and the organ 
pipes became trees, and James could hear the music of the sap as it 
rose up beneath the bark, and the angels from the organ became leaves. 
And others became lovely flowers, others singing birds, others butterflies, 
and white floating clouds, and drops of dew, and snow-crystals, and 
stars of light. Some of the music was painful, but it was only making 
lovelier harmony in the grand piece that was being played. Everything 
meant Love—Love past, Love present, Love to be. And the heart of 
the little boy sang with the rest, for he, too, was Love manifested, and 


God is Love. 


’ 


said the boy. 


G. A. Kine. 
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IN THE HOME. 


VIlIL—THE HOME MEAL. 


“Plain living and high thinking.”—R. W. Emerson. 
“ Whether ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God.”— 
Paul (1 Cor. x. 31). 


Begin with the verses brought by the class. 


(1) Is Dinner Ready ?—Think who has to answer! Sun and 
seasons work to get it ready; Cuba, California, China, Minnesota, India, 
have contributed; creatures have given their lives for it; ships have 
sailed for it; a hundred thousand men at least,—behind the cook,—have, 
first and last, joined hands to get the dinner ready : what horizons lying 
round about our table! Add to these the nearer, dearer things,—the 
father’s work, the mother’s love, the brothers, the sisters,—all this to 
make our home-meal ready !—Now shall we not be thankful,—in our 
hearts, at least, thank the Great Goodness that so provides tor us? And 
is ‘‘ saying grace’’ an empty form if one has wit and heart to remember 
all this? Each meal a household sacrament. 

(2) Are you ready for Dinner ?—That, too, a large question, 
when we think. Promptly? Hair brushed, ribbon on? Bright face and 
greeting ready? Some bit of pleasant news in mind? Is the table 
pretty, or the dishes in a huddle—who sees to that? Are al/ ready? It 
is the ‘‘dear togetherness’’ that transfigures the necessary meals into 
home-festivals. 

(3) Over the Plates.—Give others first and best, then help yourself. 
Who besides you likes the crust ? Some one must have the drum-stick ! 
Eating as a fine art,—slowly, quickly, neatly, laughing between mouth- 
fuls. Growling at the pudding, snarling at the coffee: who does the 
family growling? Praise the cook, encourage the housekeeper, and 
before the others. 

(4) Table-Talk.—Leave silence, depression, pre-occupation, all 
forms of oneness, for the chamber; study how to meet. ‘‘ Never men- 
tion sickness !’’ How much gossip, and what sort? Various forms of 
love’s rudenesses. Why not banter? Why find fault in twos and not in 
sixes? Why barbarian to interrupt and ‘‘argue?’’ Why impolite to 
whisper at table? Remember those that are deaf as deaf with them, and 
the shy as shy with them. ‘‘ Children to be seen, not heard,’’—is it well 
said? Should ‘‘he’’ bring his newspaper to table? If he does, should 
he read the railroad accidents aloud? Think ‘I'll tell them that at 
home,” as pleasant things happen through the day. What subjects 
make good table-talk? Does the standard of your table-talk need 
raising ? How raise it? What home possibilities in boarding-houses ? 
No small virtue to always glorify the table by a bright face, gentle 
manner, loving words,—and cannot everyone contribute to the illumina- 
tion ? 

(5) For the Older Classes and Teachers’ Meeting.—Famous 
table-talkers,—Socrates, Luther, Selden, Johnson, Rogers, Macaulay, 
Holmes and his ‘' Autocrat of the Breaktast Teable,’’ and ‘‘ Over the 
Tea-Cups.”’ Jesus at table (Luke vii. 33-50). Domineering talkers, 
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shirking talkers,—which the more destructive to good company? Shall 
I get my ‘‘ stories” ready beforehand? What makes a good listener ? 

Why is a dinner such ‘‘a good basis”’ for sociality ? Canthe average 
man be caught for social or intellectual purposes only by bat? Is the 
‘Unitarian Club” a good idea ? 

The holiness of plain living. Mind, heart, soul infected through the 
body. What is ‘‘eating to the glory of God?’’ Daniel’s ‘ pulse,”’ 
Daniel’s face, and Daniel’s wisdom (Dan.i). See Emerson on ‘ Clubs.’’ 


Next time bring a verse about ‘‘ Bearing Pain Nobly.”’ 


IX.—IN THE SICK ROOM. 


“ Always bearing about in the body the dying of Jesus, that the life also of 
Jesus may be made manifest in our body.”’—Paul (2 Cor. iv. 10). 


Begin with the verses brought by the class. 


(1) Half Sick.—‘‘ How are you?” as a greeting. What one head- 
ache or stomach-ache can do to make a whole house uncomfortable. 
People who ‘‘enjoy’’ bad health. Two prescriptions for the ‘‘ blues ”’ : 
‘“Too busy to be blue,” and ‘‘ Put the shine on some other person’s 
face.” What makes you ‘“‘blue?’’ Sick minds in well bodies,—sick 
bodies on well minds. Common sense of mind-cure. 

(2) Sick A-bed—Home never so much needed, but you never such 
a dear trouble in it: so what can you, do to ease the strain and be sick 
conveniently? ‘‘ Do as you would be done by.” Things to think of : 
steps to save, frets to hold back, pain to bear quietly, people to thank, 
smiles to wear. ‘‘ Growing better’’ while sick. Sickness the test of 
yourself, of your power to be—half a dozen noble things: what are they ? 
Be sick so as to bring a blessing into the home,—is that possible ? 

(3) Others Sick.—Again, a test of self—and in what ways, now ?— 
And again, the Golden Rule. Things to think of: quiet steps, low tones, 
whisper doors, dainty things in sick room, cheery talk—zot about their 
sickness, bits of news, bright face; anticipate wants; keep off not the 
children, but their noise; drain away responsibilities. Healers by 
divine predestination,—what is their secret? ‘‘I have a pain in my 
brother’s side,’’—what did he mean ? 

(4) Anecdotes.—Heroes of the sick bed,—whom have you known? 

(Mrs. Ewing’s ‘Story of a Short Life.”?) What invalids have accom- 
plished. Mission-fields found on sick-beds. The ‘‘ Shut-In Society.’’ 
Missions among the sick. (Florence Nightingale, Sister Dora, Hero 
Nurses.) 
(5) For the Older Classes and Teachers’ Meeting.—‘‘ We can- 
not know anyone perfectly while he is in perfect health.’’ [he noble host 
of Pain-Bearers with lives sweetened, and faces chiselled to beauty, by 
pain. How to turn a chronic infirmity—one’s blindness, deatness, lame- 
ness—to good. A cripple in the family, and the tenderness it makes. 
(See chapters xi, xiii., in Miss Martineau’s ‘‘ Household Education.’’) 
Should a sick person ever be deceived? ‘‘ Ambulance Lectures,’’ and 
the ‘‘ Ambulance Cabinet” in the home. 


Next time bring a verse about ‘‘ Home-Makers,”’ 
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\ X.—HOME-MAKERS: THE HOME BEAUTIFUL. 
““She was so pleasant.”—“ She always made home happy.” —Two Epitaphs. 
‘“There is no beautifier of complexion or form or behaviour like the wish to _ 
scatter joy, and not pain, around us.’—R. W. Emerson. 
Begin with the mottoes brought by the class. 


(1) Bits of Beauty on walls, tables, dresses,—have these anything 
to do with making the house a ‘‘home?’’ How much income does it 
take to make the house beautiful? Which goes farthest, money or good 
taste? ‘‘The ideal of beauty is simplicity and repose.’’ Which do you 
vote for—pie and cake, or the pretty pitcher? butter for a month, or a 
picture for the sitting-room? Light shed from the walls by noble 
pictures. Possibilities for home-walls in many of the picture-papers,— 
with home-made mounts and frames. The flower by the plate-side ; the 
flower-pot at the window; the vine at the door. 

(2) Every One Doing a Regular Part.—Zvery one: Father has 
his share, Mother hers,—and what is mine? Every one to contribute as 
a home-maker,—not simply a home-taker.. Something vegular. Plenty 
of choice: table, dishes, beds, dust, fires, coal, snow, lamps, boots, the 
stocking-basket, carving, bread, preserves, marketing, washing-days, 
house-tinkering,—what shall my part be? What is hinder-help? What 
does ‘‘ being responsible’ involve? ‘‘A charge to keep I have.” Shall 
we earn our spending money in this way? 

(3) Filling the Chinks.—Besides the regular work, home-life is full 
of ‘‘chinks’’ also, which little courtesies, small services, tiny sacrifices 
must fill up. A right word, or right silence, a soft answer, a wise praise, 
a ready ‘‘Oh!”’’ deference to little likes and dislikes, a laugh over the 
household accidents and privations. This chink-filling a fine art: what 
is its fine-art name? Its secret always is ‘‘a heart at leisure from itself; ’’ 
‘‘ postponing oneself.’’ What masters of this art do you know ? 

(4) Home Atmosphere.—But things more diffusive than even these 
chink-fillers make the atmosphere and weather of the Home. Weather 
signals set at breakfast for the day! ‘‘ What is the weather going to be 
to-day?”’  ‘‘ Diffusive things,’’—what are they? Orderliness,—the 
great household time-and-temper-saver. Yet can order be too orderly ? 
A Bright Face: ‘‘he brought a sun-beam in his face.’’ Its magic effect. 
Is beauty needed for it? How many such faces does it take to make it_ 
always morning? How to educate oneself to smile. Gentle Tones—the 
politeness of voice. Zidimess, or politeness of the dress. Welcomes 
between house-mates ; are ‘‘ Good-night ”’ and ‘‘Good-morning’”’ mere 
forms? Kisses and home names—for whom? Is there nothing wrong 
when a boy is forgetting how to kiss his father ?_ The home atmosphere 
tested by seasons of household strain. Those two epitaphs above—who 
deserves them? Talk over a copy of the ‘‘ Rules to Make Home Pleasant.” 

(5) For the Older Classes and Teachers’ Meeting.—Home-takers 
and the home-makers. Unconscious selfishness that unmakes a home: a 
man’s sort—a woman’s sort : home-made martyrs. ) 

How best to teach household usefulness, as a part of education. (See 
Miss Martineau’s ‘‘ Household Education,” ch. xxv.) And how to 
teach public usefulness in the home. Which best attended to among us, 
—home-education, or school-education ? 

Next time bring mottoes to suit the dear old song. 
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XI.—* THERE IS NO PLACE LIKE HOME.” 
“Be it ever so humble, there is no place like Home.” —¥. H. Payne. 
Begin with the mottoes brought by the class. 


(1) Is the Song True for you? Would you change homes with 
anybody? Would the Esquimaux or African change with you? Home- 
sickness. Why does the song bring tears ? 

(2) Evenings at Home.—aAll together again! Now to share each 
other’s day. The letters from the absent ones: ‘‘ Twelve years away, 
and every week the letter came and went.’’ Do you have the ‘‘ Chil- 
dren’s Hour” in your home? (See Longfellow’s poem.) And home 
songs? And home readings—what books last winter were read aloud 
together? The home-joy of an open fire, and a table-lamp, and a 
‘“‘centre’’ table,—centre to what? Party or theatre or home-evenings,— 
which the happiest? Boys on the streets at night! Evenings at home 
the metre of the parents’ success. 

(3) “A Light in the Window for Thee.”—Home the shelter- 

_ place for each one’s wounds and failures and shames out in the world 
(1 Cor. xii. 26). Jesus’ parable of the ‘ Prodigal Son’”’; the home- 
sickness ; the welcome at the gate (Luke xv. 11-32). Stories of that 
home-light shining across seas, guiding, saving, bringing back children ; 
and shining across the years, long after Mother and Father are gone. 
The way looks, faces, tones, prayers /zve / What makes the home-light 
last so bright and strong ? 

(4) Home Anniversaries.—‘‘ The dear togetherness.”’ How do 
you keep birthdays, the wedding-day, the sacred death-days, in your 
home? Gifts—their outside and their inside: what goes to make an 
ideal gift? ‘‘ Our dead’’: how to keep them in the home, and real to 
the little ones? Easter their Christmas. Their bequest to us—the feel- 
ing of another world-home opening out of this. (Wordsworth’s ‘‘ We 
are Seven.’’) ; 

(5) For the Older Classes and Teachers’ Meeting.—What do 
we—thinking slowly—thank Mother and Father for, most? Mothers 
who keep on being ‘‘ Mother’? to grown-up children. Why do we use 
hey name so much oftener than fzs, in talk like this ? 

How long should ‘‘calls’’ be? Our home evenings ravaged by too 
much ‘dropping in’’: what shall we do about it? ‘‘ Mother, are you 
going out again ?’’—what do about that? The Club as rival of the 
Home. Where does the father owe his evenings ? 

. The old home as starting-point for the new home. The true place for 
the wooing and winning. The ideals and warnings which we gain in one 
and try to realize or utilize in the other. Joking about love and lovers, 
the unmarried, marriage, mothers-in-law,—is it not irreverence, and 
hardening to fine feeling ? 

For (1) and (3) above, see Collyer’s sermon, ‘‘ Burden of an Old 
Song.” For (2), see ch. v. in Ware’s ‘‘ Home Life.’’ For (4), see 
Tennyson’s ‘‘In Memoriam,”’ |., xcili., cxxix.; Chadwick’s ‘It singeth 
low in every heart.” 


Next time bring mottoes about ‘‘ Our Father” in the Home. 


W. C. GanneTrT. 
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MADGE AND HER FIDDLE. 


M ADGE lay in the old clothes-basket, which Tom had drawn up into 

the laburnum tree. She looked very comfortable, with one leg 
hanging over the basket-side, with a shoe and summer sock at its end, 
and her pretty muslin dress tumbling about her, as she lazily rocked her- 
self backwards. and forwards—very comfortable, and felt so too, no doubt. 
Tom was there, too, not zz the basket, but outside and near, busily 
digging his small garden at the apple tree roots. 

“Tom, wouldn’t it be lovely to have a fiddle! see here, how the wind 
sings through the twigs and branches of this tree, and what pretty songs 
the leaves make as they bow and bend, and how the bees sing and hum 
as they fly to the laburnum blossoms for honey. Could we make wind- 
music and bee-music if we had a fiddle? I almost think we could. 
Fiddles are such beautiful things, and know how to laugh and to cry, as 
well as to sing. I once heard a fiddle cry so hard that it made me cry 
too, and I went to bed afterwards and was so miserable.” 

‘‘Let’s make one!’’ cried Tom, who had sat down upon a grassy spot 
close to. ‘‘ It would be fine to make a fiddle that could cry so hard as to 
make people cry! Howzsa fiddle made? I should like to know? Let’s 
go to old blind Peter and look at his, and see what we can make out about 
it.’’ For Tom was prompt and practical, and liked to carry out a project 
on the spot. So Madgecame out of the clothes-basket, and left her place 
of fancies and dreams and flowers and music, for the solid earth and the 
facts of life, and off they went together to old Peter. 

The fiddle was taken down from the nail over the dresser in old Peter’s 
cottage, upon which it hung, and closely examined and turned over, in 
Tom’s mind, as well asin his hands. Hecould, however, learn little from 
Peter’s fiddle, there were so many pieces, and, at least, two kinds of wood, 
and so many patches and queer places that his heart failed him, and he 
was almost ready to give up. 

““] know, we’ll get that book of papa’s which tells everything, and 
see what we can make out there. And there are bits of grandfather’s violin 
in the lumber room, perhaps aJ/ of it, which we pulled to pieces when we 
were quite little. Somehow, Madge, we'll have a fiddle ! ” 

So they trudged home again, found the broken fiddle, and the book 
that ‘tells everything” in papa’s library ; and in addition, another book 
with pictures, showing how a fiddle is put together. Tom was very busy 
for some days, glueing and reading and planning and working, and at last 
with papa’s help, a fiddle got put together. 

Soon after, on her birthday, Madge found the fiddle hung on the 
handle of her bed-room door, as she came down to breakfast, the 
beautiful fiddle which Tom had put together, a lovely gift, she thought. 
And then the wind played in the branches and with the leaves of the 
laburnum tree outside her window, and she remembered the music she 
had heard as she rocked in the clothes-basket ; and longed to be able to 
play so that the violin could be made to utter the wind-music. 

Later, came a fiddle-book, later still, a fiddle-master, and after that, 
Madge went to London, there to study music. And she did study, too, 
hard and fast, and zow she plays beautifully, as the children say, beauti- 
fully. And everybody who hears the bee-song and the wind-song which 
she first put in, and then drew out of her fiddle, begins to think of honey, 
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and hay, and meadows and breezes, and is for a little time, at least, all 
young and baby again. And mammas smile, and fancy the wind blows 
their soft hair, and that they are their own children (what a funny thought), 
and then they know that they are in a concert-room, and that it is proper 
only to sit quite still, and so they cry a little instead, and dream on of the 
baby-days: gone by. 

Yes, Madge has grown-up since those days, and Tom too, and they 
don’t climb into the old clothes basket now, for one good reason, because 
it wouldn’t hold them, for another, because the old basket is worn out. 
Grown-up and has another fiddle which was given her by someone who 
once heard her make a fiddle cry, and him cry too, a fiddle labelled 
Antonius Stradivarius.” And Madge plays often to numbers of people, 
whole concert rooms full of people, plays to the poor and the rich too, and 
makes them all, either think of the hay and the meadows and the baby 
days, or cry ! 

And, whenever Madge goes to the old home now, and she does some- 
times, though she is grown up and very busy, she finds her way to the 
garden, and the old laburnum tree; and as she looks up into the branches, 
says she is quite sure, that if the bees had not sung so happily, and the 
wind sighed so softly, and the old clothes basket had not rocked so com- 
fortably, and Tom had not been so eager and ready and helpful, she should 
never, ever have played at all, and she hugs the dear fiddle hard and 
says, ‘‘ You dear thing,—you dear thing, I love you.” 

The old fiddle, Tom’s fiddle, is packed away, in lavender, perhaps, 
with many of Madge’s treasures of the baby days, waiting for another 
Madge, who says she is going to grow up very fast, so that auntie may 
teach her the bee song, which papa Tom says is inside the fiddle, though 
tiny Madge has never heard it sing it, nor has she seen it? 

CEsca. 


THE LITTLE GRAY PIGEON. 
«© “QO, coo, coo,”’ said a little gray pigeon as she flew down from the 
barn roof. 

‘*Oh dear! how you made me jump!” cried a robin who was hopping 
about the farmyard. 

‘“Coo,’’ answered the pigeon, sadly, ‘‘there is rain coming. Don’t 
you see that cloud over there?”’ 

‘‘That doesn’t prevent one enjoying the sunshine now,’’ answered 
the robin. 

‘‘T feel suve there is going to be a great storm,”’ said the pigeon, who 
gave another mournful little ‘‘ coo,’’ and then went back to the barn roof 
to watch for the coming rain. 

“Poor Mrs. Pigeon,” thought the robin, ‘‘she always thinks some- 
thing dreadful is going to happen. Well, I am sorry, for she must be 
very unhappy ;’’ and with these words the little bird flew off to to a pretty 
- cottage close by, where creepers climbed up the walls, and roses and other 
flowers grew in the garden. Robin hopped about and at last perched on 
the window-sill. A boy and girl looked out, and then ran for some crumbs, 
which they threw to the little bird, who picked them up eagerly, and, after 
chirp ng his thanks, flew back to his mate in a holly bush near the farm. 

‘Friend, Gray-Pigeon thinks thereis going to bea great storm,” he said. 

‘“‘Qh’! she is always looking on the dark side of things,” replied Mrs, 
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Robin. ‘‘I don’t suppose a storm would do much harm, and rain is 
wanted very badly. Farmer Wright said this morning he was afraid 
there would be a drought soon. The flowers are drooping and withered, 
the brooks are dried up; ‘Smut’ and ‘Strawberry,’ the cows, say the 
water in the pond only comes up to their ankles, and they are nearly 
worried to death by the flies. Let us go and see Mr. and Mrs. Bullfinch, 
my dear, and then have a fly in the wood ;”’ so off went the robins and 
did not come home till the end of the afternoon. 

By that time clouds had gathered over the blue sky, and rain was 
falling fast; the wind blew in great gusts, then came the first flash of 
lightning, and thunder rumbled in the distance. Mr. and Mrs. Robin sat 
close together in the holly bush, and all the animals in thefarmyard tried to 
find shelter. 

‘Coo,’ said the gray pigeon, looking sadly out from the dove-cot, 
“coo! I knew how it would be, all the corn beaten down, the fruit blown 
off the trees, and the flowers spoilt in the gardens. That is always the 
way—either there is too much sun, or too much rain, or too much wind, 
coo!’ and she shook her little head and shivered. 

All through the night the rain fell steadily, but the wind gradually 
went down, and towards morning the sky cleared, then the sun rose and 
gladdened the earth once more. Robin was up betimes, looking for 
insects in the garden, and flying about the old orchard. On his way back 
he met Mrs. Gray Pigeon, sitting on the palings by the pond. 

‘‘ Good-morning,’”’ said Robin, cheerfully. 

‘‘Coo,”’ replied the pigeon, faintly, ‘‘ didn’t I tell you a great storm was 
coming? coo! I tooksucha cold in my throat last night, I can hardly speak.” 

‘‘T am sorry for that,’”’ answered Robin, ‘‘ but you will soon be better 
on a warm day like this. I have had a good fly already, and everything 
looks so lovely! The brook is running again, the flowers are fresh and 
bright, and Mr. Linnet tells me the corn is not much hurt, so cheer up 
my friend, shake your feathers, and go and enjoy the sunshine.” 

GERTRUDE M. Boys. 


Mr. A. C. Wittiams, of Scarboro’, writes :—‘‘I have started a plan 
in connection with my class at the Unitarian Sunday School here, 
which bids fair to be very successful. It is this: Once a month we have 
what I call a ‘‘ Composition Sunday.’’ The teacher selects some 
suitable subject for composition (last week it was ‘‘ How to be Happy’’) 
and, with the aid of the blackboard, gives the ‘‘heads’’ of the topic 
chosen. These ‘‘ heads” are copied by the pupils on slips of paper, and 
form the basis of their essays, which are written during the week, and are 
read aloud to the class on the following Sunday. The proposal has met 
with a very good reception, no less than nine scholars (the whole class) 
intimating their willingness to ‘‘try.’’ There can be no two opinions 
as to the importance of cultivating the memory and the art of composition. 
To my mind, this plan meets the case exactly. Will you allow me 
to suggest that a general invitation be made, through the Helper, to 
Sunday school teachers, to send, for publication, a description of any 
plan of school-management that, by practical experience, has proved 
successful. By this means, many earnest teachers might obtain real 
help, and instead of their work being a drudgery it would be a genuine 
pleasure.”” [We shall be glad to hear from other teachers.—Ed. | 


